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PREFACE. 

The history of the circumstances which induced 3Ir. Bishop to erect 
the Training School for Nurses as a memorial of his son, and the relations 
of the School to the House of Mercy, — a cottage hospital, — in charge of a 
charitable corporation under that name, are fully stated in the addreases 
made at the dedication and in the by-laws of the corporation of the Train- 
ing School. 

The committee in charge of this publication have also thought it desi- 
rable that a description of the Training School should be given. 
PiTTsriBLD, Mass., December 1, 1889. 
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HE Henry W. Bishop, 3d, Memorial Building con- 
tains seven rooms for patients, and by the removal 
of the rooms for general purposes, viz., the parlor, 
matron's room, doctor's room, etc., releases so much room 
for patients in the original House of Mercy that it nearly 
doubles the capacity of the institution as a hospital proper, and 
it supplies some other long felt wants in an admirable manner. 
To begin at the foundation, — let nobody deplore the fact, 
that we ascend a lofty flight of steps to gain admission at the 
front. While these render the entrance imposing in an architec- 
tural point of view, they form the back to a splendid basement, 
wherein is found ample storage for coal, and, by the fortunate 
"lay of the land," room for a spacious, well lighted and 
cheerful laundry. This laundry is supplied with a simple but 
efficient steam apparatus, whereby all the benefits of a steam- 
engine are secured without the expense of an engineer, and the 
ample drying-closet, with its easily moved racks, will prove a 
boon indeed, when the winter's cold and ice would otherwise 
have to be encountered. It has an abundance of tubs, — a sep- 
arate ventilated "disinfecting" tub, and the most improved 
pattern of ironing-stove, — the whole warranted to be more than 
adequate to doing the entire laundry work of a hospital shel- 
tering fifty people. 
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Here, too, is the steam heating apparatus, adequate to the 
heating, in all' but the severest weather, of the two buildings 
and the corridor. 

On the first floor, to the left of the entrance, is the Recep- 
tion Room, a spacious apartment, and on the right hand of the 
entrance hall a much needed room, the Convalescent Parlor, 
with an ample fireplace ; opening on one side into the hall, and 
on the other into the solarium^ or " sun-room," that is now 
coming to be a feature of every well-constructed and com- 
pletely equipped hospital. 

"Under glass" is found to promote the welfare of tender 
plants of the human species, as well as those of the vegetable 
kingdom; and as for the outlook, especially from the upper 
sun-room, all the Berkshire-view adjectives, simmered down 
to a concentrated decoction, would fail to do it justice. 

Across the liall from this delightful room is the Diet Kitchen, 
with an ample pantry attached, and all the conveniences of a 
well-appointed kitchen. Here the nurses can prepare — witliout 
interfering with tlie regular cooking for the matron, nurses, 
and other employes — those special dishes, those little delicacies 
that constitute the invalid food, and the proper preparation of 
which forms an important part of the training of the compe- 
tent nurse. 

Next comes the passage leading to the back stairs, and next 
it the shaft for the " lift," not yet itself put in, but which is 
calculated to be able to contain a stretcher, and patient lying 
down if need be, and the attendant. Access to this lift from the 
outside will be had by the north door leading into the base- 
ment. A floor level with the doorstep, and with the ground 



outside, will permit a bath-cliair or wheeled stretcher to take a 
patient directly from a carriage to the " lift." 

The next apartments are those devoted to the matron's use, 
and consist of a parlor and bedroom, with ample closets and 
toilet-room attached. 

The entrance hall is properly described in connection with 
the Memorial Koom, for it is so planned that as you step in at 
the front door, if the folding doors of the latter are open, the 
hall seems to form a part of the room itself ; and here is caught 
the first glimpse of the artistic entablature, and the medallion 
portrait. This room is in the nature of a chapel, a shrine, but 
the incense that will rise within it will be lectures to aid in 
making better nurses, the high resolves and noble aspirations 
of graduates, grateful that a place so full of solemn beauty has 
been provided in which to take formal leave of their Alma 
Mater J and, when circumstances will allow. Sabbath services 
for those whom long deprivation enables to prize them at their 
true value. 

The northeast corner of this floor is occupied by what, in 
most hospitals, is called the " operating-room," but which, by 
established usage, is comfortably disguised as the '' doctor's 
room." It is large, well-lighted, and has, just off it, spacious 
closets supplied with surgical appliances and all the medical 
articles likely to be needed in operations, or in emergencies. 
The best means of using antiseptics is at hand, while hot and 
cold water supply the means of perfect cleanliness. Tlie self- 
sacrificing labors of our unpaid physicians are fully appreciated, 
and efforts have been made to mitigate inevitable discomforts. 
The easy flight of steps leading directly from the horse-shed 
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to the north door will save some very chilly walks in the com- 
ing winters. 

That same north door opens into a cosy vestibule, and that 
into the long hall, which, supplemented by the corridor, and 
the Hall in the House of Mercy, forms a long walk for an in- 
valid, or a welcome means of change and variety, to the crip- 
ples who never walk, but propel themselves in wheeled chairs. 

A noble flight of oak stairs to the left of the entrance door, 
takes us up to the second floor, and lands us in another long 
hall which duplicates tlie ground for the sick man's "outing," 
on the lower floor. 

Immediately above the Memorial Room is a spacious "study" 
fitted with bookcases, shelves for models, and a skeleton closet, 
where, when the doors are closed, in the silence and seclusion 
so necessary for successful study, the nurses can acquire that 
" book learning " which elevates the " nurse of the jDeriod" 
above the herb-stewing "Sairey Gamp" of old, as much as the 
same kind of wisdom elevates the intelligent modern farmer 
above the mere clodhopper. 

The "padding" which shuts out the noise is formed by a 
medicine-closet on one side and an "appliance" closet on the 
other, and we predict that many a studious young woman, who 
will here be helped forward in her course, will be devoutly 
grateful for the generous thoughtfulness that has prepared the 
place. 

Turning to the right, coming out of this, there is fresh evi- 
dence that young lives seemingly " frustrated " are not like 
" water spilled upon the ground that cannot be gathered up 
again," but that they have fertilized holy purposes, and that 
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tion, while ample bath-rooms and hot and cold water constantly 
laid on, will reduce their labor to a minimum. One little niche 
that " came out" in the planning of the building makes an at- 
tractive " cozy corner," while ample closets afford storage for 
blankets, etc. Each story has its " housemaids' closet," with 
all the comfort that word implies, and in short every reasonable 
comfort and convenience has been supplied. 

If any of the uninitiated thinks it is rather mean to relegate the 
nurses to the top story he merely shows his ignorance of one of 
the prime requisites of the nurse's life, — a silent region where, 
even during the bustle of the busy daylight-life below, she can 
sleep and recuperate energies exhausted by long and anxious 
night vigils. There are now " facilities" for the training of 
twenty-four additional nurses, and the community is now pro- 
vided with hospital room equal to the House of Mercy ylus 
the Training School. It is the fashion among outsiders to de- 
plore the fact that there is so little land about our buildings. 
Since every added foot is an added expense for care and cul- 
ture, we only require a little strip for woodbine and ivy, the 
adornments we covet ; the new laundry abolishes the necessity 
for a " back yard ; " and the three roads that bound the " do- 
main" and separate the buildings from neighbors, are a palpa- 
ble and tangible blessing. 

It is ho}>ed that the quality of the teaching done in the build- 
ing will be as superior as the Imilding itself, and to aid in se- 
curing the realization of this lofty aim, a donor, who insists on 
remaining incognito^ has given $500 wherewith to purchase 
anatomical models, while a sympathizing young woman has 
subscribed for a copy of the Medical Record^ the leading mcdi- 
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cal newspaper of the country, to be sent weekly to the " Study," 
and her sister has made the beginning of a medical library, by 
purchasing two of the latest and best text-books in Physiology 
and Materia Medica, 



THE DEDICATION. . 



Col. Richard T. Auchmuty presided, and said : 

We have assembled here to dedicate this stately building as 
a Hospital in which suflfering is to be relieved, and as a School 
in which instruction is to be given how better to reheve it. 

This Henry W. Bishop, 3d, Memorial Building tells us to- 
day, and it will tell those who may look upon it long after we 
are gone, the beautiful story of a father's love. To those of 
us who are from Lenox, this building has special interest. It 
has been built by one who once lived among us, as did his 
father before him. The son it commemorates was well known 
to us. His cheerful face was often seen, his merry laugli was 
often heard, on our streets. His life, which seemed so full of 
promise, came to an early end. To-day, we all know that it 
was not lived in vain. 

The Keverend Dr. Jenkins of the First Church, will open 
the proceedings with a prayer. 

Rev. Dr. Jenkins : Our Father which art in Heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name. Tliy Kingdom come ; Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, 
aud forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil, for Thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory forever. 
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Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom belongs mercy, and to whom the 
exercise of mercy is a supreme joy, we come to Thee, believing 
that Thou takest no pleasure in suflfering, none in the pain of 
any of Thy creatures, and that Thy tender mercy is over all 
the works of Thy hands. We thank Thee that in the fulness 
of time Thou didst send Thy Son into the world, and that He 
came to those who were in suffering and ministered to them, 
giving sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, making the lame 
to walk ; giving strength to the weak, so showing forth the 
healing power and the healing grace of Almighty God. 

We bless Thee that that which is thus in the Divine Heart is 
more and more taking possession of the human heart, the world 
over. We thank Thee that there are so many men and women 
in the world whose hearts are set on taking cruelty out of 
earth's habitations and pain out of every mortal frame, and 
bringing in, even on this earth, the full sway and glory of that 
Kingdom in which there is no pain. We thank Thee, Al- 
mighty God, Our Heavenly Father, that that which has been 
done here before our eyes, is a witness and a prophecy of all 
these things. 

What better thing can we do, than all of us to come near 
to the Throne of the Father of all mercies, beseeching His 
grace and blessing upon this most merciful work. We pray, 
O God, that Thou wouldst abide by Thine own Spirit of Life 
in the midst of us whilst we stay here, and we beseech Thee to 
make this. Thy house, ever more to be filled with the sweet 
and gracious glory of our God. 

We pray that all who come in here for healing and comfort 
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may find it ; we pray that all who come here to learn the Christ- 
ly art of ministering to those in pain and suffering may have 
the helpful wisdom and Divine benediction bestowed upon 
them ; so that they shall work the kind, the lieahng, and the 
restoring works of Jesus Christ. 

Send us all forth, we beseech Thee, more and more confirmed 
in the purpose to do our utmost that pain and wretchedness be 
speedily taken out of human life, and everywhere there be the 
voice of health and gladness in all the habitations of the chil- 
dren of men. 

We thank Thee for Thy grace to Thy servant, into whose 
heart Thou didst put the purpose to accomplish tlie work which 
is here before us ; and we pray that Thy grace may rest upon 
liim ; may rest upon him this day, and all the days of liis life 
evermore. Lead us all in those fields of service and ministra- 
tion, which are the fields of life ; and when we have done some 
good, and some helpful, and some Christly work on the earth, 
may we be perfectly willing to lie down and fall asleej), tliat 
we may awake in that higher, better country, where there is 
small need of such a building as this ; small need of helping 
men ; small need of patient service to men in pain — wliere all 
shall come at last to the fountains of health and unfaihng youth 
and to that fulness of joy and those pleasures tliat abide forever- 
more at the right hand of Our God and Our Father. 

We ask all these things, and ^ye cherish tlie liope of these 
things, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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We are liere to-day in obedience to a strong desire of the 
human heart. To do something which shall connect a loved 
memory with a loving purpose is the business of the hour. In 
the presence of suffering, sympathy finds its quickest and best 
expression, and in the gentle methods of its exercise there is 
often a peace and consolation which seldom come in other ways. 
In tender recognition of this feeling, and with a desire strong 
beyond any expression of mine that the name and memory of 
my son, so far as I am able to do it, shall be permanently as- 
sociated witli a charity which in its nature and purpose will 
bear some relation to his own experience, I addressed to Mrs. 
Plunkett, i^resident of the House of Mercy, the following let- 
ter, in which I undertook to set forth the method by which I 
hope to accomplish my intention : — 

PiTTSPiELD, September 29, 1887. 
To Mrs. Tuomas F. Plunkett, President of the House of Mercy at Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

Dear Madam — I am desirous of establishing in my native county of Berk- 
shire, for the use of its people, an institution which shall be a memorial to 
my son, and which shall have for its object the relief of human suffering, 
through the better education and training of nurses for the sick and wounded. 
The House of Mercy, organized by you and your associate* in the year 
1874, has by its careful administration and superior methods, already been 
successfully established, and its beneficent influence is constantly felt in the 
great good which is being accomplished by it. The proposition which I 
now make is, I believe, in harmony with your work and intended to give 
greater efficiency and a broader scope to it, and in one sense may be regarded 
as its natural ally. A corporation is already being formed, under the laws 
of this commonwealth, for the purpose of carrying out my intention, with a 
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the challenged affections of a grateful people. So, happily 
beyond anticipation, is the cathohc purpose of the authors of 
this institution established in the well laid foundations of a 
grand and permanent benevolence. Such a service of love 
could not fail to arise in the heart of New England, and amidst 
the best civilization the world has ever known. As we look 
over the history of this organization we easily discover that the 
reason of its prosperity is chiefly found in the constant and 
well-directed personal supervision tliat has governed its man- 
agement. I believe that no institution of this character has 
in this way been so successfully conducted in this or any other 
country, and I am entirely justified in saying that the adoption 
in some parts of England of the methods first employed here 
have led to such better results in what is there termed cottage 
hospital work as to have gained for this management frequent 
and conspicuous mention as an illustration of the best system 
applicable to this charity. Appealing to the hearts of all 
classes of people alike in a way impossible to any other method 
of support and administration, the relations between the charity 
and its beneficiaries are made more sympathetic and unre- 
strained, and the amount of real good accomplished propor- 
tionately greater. With us in a niral community this method 
is more easily pursued, and it is very doubtful whether such 
results as we have here witnessed could have been at all possi- 
ble to a movement originated and conducted upon the basis 
merely of capital endowment. The voluntary assumption of 
the care of such an institution by such responsible and capable 
persons as liave co-operated here, involving their daily preseiice 
and familiarty with the work, distinguishes it from every other 
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form of similar benevolence, enlarging its usefulness, and by 
means of constant personal vigilance shielding it from infirmi- 
ties of management which often enter through unguarded 
channels into less favored institutions. 

Fortunate indeed it is that the early efforts of those who 
founded this benevolence were exerted in the midst of all the 
doubts and difficulties of an unexplored line of eflfort. It is 
only in this way, and by being brought through these relations 
of extreme depeifdence into closer personal contact with suffer- 
ing, that its character and extent are fully realized, and the 
method of its relief intelligently ascertained and applied. I 
believe that the wonderful success of this movement has grown 
out of its necessities, and I think it would be found to be un- 
fortunate, if through munificent donations, its maintenance 
should pass into the hands and control of those who might in 
this way become merely the formal dispensers of money gen- 
erously placed at their disposal. 1 do not wish to be under- 
stood as not appreciating any form of liberality toward such a 
purpose, but only as distinguishing between the value of a 
charity of this character, conducted and sustained as this has 
been by the voluntary and continual contributions and zealous 
efforts of all classes, and one that is subjected to the possibly 
perfunctory management of a lavish endowment. 

The place where we are now assembled is already conse- 
crated ground. Many years ago a voice which had long been 
heard in this community in its appeal for a higher life and bet- 
ter living, the man standing in the place he had honored and 
adorned by years of distinguished service, declared that his 
Master's work would not be performed until among his own 
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people an eflfort was made by which the sufierings of all classes 
of persons should find here intelligent and proper relief by 
means of an organized and systematic plan of practical charity. 
How soon the spirit of his fervent appeal was caught up and 
carried forward we all well remember. The hearts of his loyal 
friends and admirers, inspired by their love of him and his 
suggestion, were soon at work, and the House of Mercy, a 
name first spoken in infinite love and tenderness by John Todd, 
will forever be associated with the imperishable record of a 
life in its work singularly strong and eflfective, and in its spirit 
sympathetic, tender and loving. 

I esteem it a privilege of my life to appear here to-day as 
one of an association of men and women with whom the work 
here so successfully begun has become a cherished and perma- 
nent purpose. No words of mine are necessary in assurance of 
this devotion. No act of theirs or of mine can at all express 
the grateful feeling which is here inspired. In the example of 
long and patient endeavor so successfully exerted by those who 
have made our own purpose possible of realization there is 
abundant assurance for the future. The practical association 
of these kindred charities can in no sense be regarded a doubt- 
ful experiment. The complete and permanent establishment 
of the work of which we hope in this way to realize a fuller 
expression is already assured. Its security will be found in the 
still greater activities of those having its management in 
cliarge, and in the rapidly spreading interest among all of our 
people as the scope of the work broadens and its value is more 
observed, until a movement at first almost entirely local in its 
character and influence will extend its benefits over the entire 
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county, and become an institation in which every citizen of 
Berkshire will feel a just pride and an increasing personal re- 
sponsibility. This condition will result from the growing mu- . 
tual relation between the people of the county and the charity 
which could not have arisen in any other way or upon any 
other theory of management than that which has been neces- 
sarily employed. In this relation yet to be more fully de- 
veloped rests the sure promise of the larger work which we 
are now seeking to establish. With the men and women of 
Berkshire there are no limitations to an effort of this character, 
intelligently and efficiently directed. In closest sympathy with 
all that relates to the best conditions of human life, — ^in strict- 
est loyalty to traditions possesed by no other people, there is 
with them no interruption possible to that form of rarest be- 
nevolence which includes within the range of its merciful pur- 
pose to " lessen the load of affliction and make life more tolera- 
ble to vast numbers who suffer." 

The last year of my son's life was full of weariness and pain 
very patiently endured. During his illness I came to know 
and to appreciate tlie inestimable value and comfort of trained 
scientific nursing. He left me just as he was entering into 
manhood, — before he could make for himself a name to be re- 
membered. Naturally I desired that his memory should be 
kept green among this Berkshire people, and remembering the 
comfort and peace which sometimes came to him through 
skilful, tender care, the two ideas became associated. If, thus, 
a permanent material monument shall stand in his memory, 
and if this memorial structure shall send forth streams of heal- 
ing and comfort to the sick or wounded inhabitants of Berk- 
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shire forever, then what was his loss will be their gain and my 
sweet consolation. And now, my friends, into what hand shall 
I give the key of this building* except into hers, who first 
opened the door of the House of Mercy,' and whose threshold 
guardianship has never been withdrawn. 



Gentlevien^ — Trustees: — In placing this key in our hands, 
we feel that you have committed to us a double trust ; you 
have made us the guardians of a shrine in which parental 
affection has summoned art to its aid in perpetuating the linea- 
ments and memory of a beloved son ; and you have entrusted 
to us the task of making this spacious well-equipped building, 
redeem the promise of tender care for the helpless and suffer- 
ing, held out by the symbolic entablature, which sets forth its 
purpose in unmistakable language. In the bestowal of this 
gift, you have conferred a benefit on the entire community, for 
you have doubled the hospital capacity of the institution, and 
you did it at the opportune moment when the pressure for 
more room for patients was becoming resistless ; and, you have 
far more than doubled our ability to supply thoroughly 
instructed nurses to this entire region. 

It is specially gratifying that a band of women of Mr. 
Bishop's native town have beautifully sTijiplemented your kind 
intentions towards Lenox, by completely equipping and 
furnishing the " Lenox Room." Moreover, your noble exam- 
ple in causing the means by which you embalm the memory 
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of the dead, to confer blessings on the living, has already 
borne fruit, by an emulation of good deeds in the complete 
equipment and permanent endowment of the "Susan Dana 
Lawrence Room" by her father, and also in the endowment 
by Mr. George Higginson, of a room where the name of an 
honored parent is to be kept in perpetual remembrance. 

Those who are commemorated teach us " the end of all the 
living," their message to us is " work while it is day." • 

That it may be granted us, to completely carry out your 
purpose in erecting this building is our earnest hope, and 
while, year by year, you will see successive classes of self-sup- 
porting women go forth, prepared to battle with disease, and 
to assuage pain and suffering, may it be given you to learn, 

that the 

"The fading view 
Of mightiest grief may wear a hcaveal}'^ hue." 



It is doubtless true that every person has an intense longing 
to be remembered after death. The goal of the highest, finest 
ambition is an earthly immorality. The desire for a deathless 
name is the prohfic mother of great deeds. Born of this de- 
sire is the idea of linking a name to a beneficient institution. 
The modern idea seems to be, to frame into a corporation 
created for noble purposes, a name. Although generally used 
for very material, practical work, I imagine that the corpora- 
tions we are thinldng of to-day, appeal very strongly and 
subtly to the poetic element which is latent in our most hard- 
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headed business men, from the fact that, amid the ever chang- 
ing phenomena of American life, with no abiding city, with no 
ancestral homes, with even our cemeteries fleeing before the 
march of trade, they alone seem to give some promise of per- 
petuity ; they alone are self -perpetuating. So our sagacious 
men of affairs are drawn to use them for charitable uses; thus 
mingling sound business methods by a desire for lasting re- 
membrance ; erecting perennial fountains of good will to their 
fellow men, and at the same time embalming their names in a 
seemingly permanent good work.- Witness the Vanderbilt 
University of Tennessee, and the Lick Obseratory and the 
Stanford University in California. 

It is very fitting that a name which for many generations 
has been honored and beloved in this Commonwealth should 
thus to-day be incorporated into the ever vigorous, ever youth- 
ful life of this noble institution. 

Yonder medallion of lasting bronze is a very striking por- 
trait and a noble work of art ; the exquisite carving beneath it 
speaks to us of the hopes of the founders of this school, and is 
a prophecy of its successful future. 

No words can equal their eloquence, they need no praise, 
except to say that they fitly tell us the story of this Memorial 
Koom. 

It is a ])leaRant fact for Berkshire folks to know that the 
artist who created them is the grandson of the great Divine 
from whose heart and brain came the germ of the adjacent 
House of Mercy. Surely this contribution to the lasting mem- 
ory of young Henry Bishop will prove a sure foundation upon 
which to build the lasting fame of the young artist. 
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Truly dear old Berkshire is to be congratulated to-day that 
within the last few weeks two such treasuries of mercy and 
comfort — the Old Ladies' Home and this Training School — 
have been added to her noble House of Mercy — they are all 
located in her heart, every pulsation of it ought to be and 
doubtless will be enriched and ennobled by their holy influ- 
ence. 

As the years go by, what a mighty flood of good-will and 
gratitude will come pouring in from the whole county, around 
these walls ; and as this heavenly tide, through countless years, 
shall ebb and flow, what myriads of priceless blessings it will 
bear to those who give and to those who receive ! And so this 
organization, by the very conditions of its existence, shall ever 
renew its youthful vigor, and continue its charitable work 
until that set time shall come, when there shall be no more sin 
and no more sorrow. 



Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As the good that this House of Mercy is doing is not con- 
fined to Pittsfield, so the interest in maintaining it is as wide- 
spread at least as the limits of the County of Berkshire, and 
while Stock bridge is admitted to a full share of its benefits, so 
I am sure that she will always be ready to do her full part of 
the good work. In token of this sentiment some of us have 
come up here from that old town, and I, for one, consider it a 
great privilege, as a summer resident of the county, to be here 
to-day, and to take a modest part in these proceedings. 
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When I heard that my friend Mr. Bishop, in the goodness 
of his sorely chastened heart, proposed to endow this Training 
School for Nurses, with a building and equipment which should 
be a fit reward for the struggles and labors of the earnest women 
who had founded it, as a perpetual memorial of his dead son, 
my heart went out to him in cordial sympathy. 

Perhaps none can so truly appreciate the motive and purpose 
which have inspired so noble an undertaking as those who have 
been called upon to bear an equal loss, and have learned in 
good time to submit to its cruel chastisement. 

Our life-long relation to these dear boys, whom in all the 
freshness and fulness of life's morning we have been compelled 
to give up just as they were starting, full of boundless joy and 
hope on the career of a noble manhood, are supremely touch- 
ing and tender. We cling to them in memory as they stood 
before us in that last hour of perfect health and freshness and 
beauty. Theirs is the only imperishable youth, the only beauty 
that never fades. They alone never fail us and never disap- 
point us. No other love can ever come between us aild them, 
or weaken the tie that binds us to them. As we grow old they 
bear us company ; their noiseless steps attend us all the way. 
Sometimes we really hear their voices, and almost catch the 
rustle of their wings ; and when our own last hours come they 
will still be with us. When the last great shadow overwhelms 
us we shall not be alone, for their young and stalwart arms will 
bear us up, their bright and beaming faces, lighted from above^ 
will show us the way. 

What father, what mother who gave up a precious son to his 
country in the fearful days of the war, has not felt this comfort 
a thousand times and more ? 
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We cherish with tenderest care all that they left behind 
them — the little things that made a part of their presence and 
their life. We love to surround ourselves with their little per- 
sonal treasures — to sit in their chairs — to read at their tables 
their own cherished books — while the sculptured marble and the 
painted canvas and the sunlit photograph keep daily before us 
the beauty of their forms and features — and so sometimes we 
almost realize their living presence. 

But still we yearn always for something more than this — 
something, perhaps, less selfish than all this — and remembering 
what might have been — what good and useful lives they might — 
they would — ^have led, an irresistible desire comes over us to es- 
tablish in some durable form a memorial, in which, though 
dead, they may live again — that so we may demonstrate our 
boundless faith in their goodness and virtue, and so the world 
may be the better for their short and broken lives. 

In their names chapels, churches, schools, libraries, hospitals, 
fountains have been established as memorials. A scholarship 
in the college where a dear boy fell may, perhaps for a thousand 
years, help as many poor fellows through their struggles for an 
education, and lead them to thank God that he in whose name 
it was founded once lived and died. What priceless masses 
said or chanted for a soul can equal that I Another stricken 
father, burdened with boundless wealth, devotes it to the found- 
ing of a great university as a monument to his lost son, that the 
fountains of learning may forever flow, and the youth of many 
ages drink at his shrine. But we need not go beyond the walls 
of this very House of Mercy for proofs and instances of this 
natural longing of which I have spoken to keep forever green 
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and forever useful these cherished memories. Do not these 
rooms, these beds dedicated to such memories, tell every day 
the same story of mingled grief and hope ? 

And, now, how could any father have erected a nobler monu- 
ment to a noble son than this building which we are here to-day 
dedicating to purposes of everlasting good? How could he 
bear stronger witness to his faith in that embodiment of love 
and purity and virtue that he still cherishes as his son ? Here 
that son will spend not one short life only, but an endless life 
unmeasured by years in doing actual good — in relieving the sick 
— soothing the suffering and comforting the dying, and many 
generations of sufferers will have cause to bless his name. 

These Training Schools for Nurses ai'e among the last and best 
triumphs of humanity, of civilization, of Christianity. They 
represent and embody that new religion that harmonizes and 
unites all churches and all creeds — that God is best and most 
truly served by serving our fellow-men — that religion which 
consists no longer of dogmas, but of doing good. No man can 
calculate how much good a well endowed and efficient training 
school for nurses can do in such a place as Pittsfield. Trained 
and skillful nursing is coming to be an essential part of the 
healing art. It doubles the usefulness of the medical profes- 
sion. The establishment and maintenance of such an institu- 
tion as this House of Mercy, rounded and completed as it now 
is by Mr. Bishop's Training School for Nurses, is a crowning 
honor to Berkshire. It makes Pittsfield a better place to Hve 
in, — a better place to die in — than it ever was before. It bears 
blessings not only to the sufferers who will be the immediate 
beneficiaries of its charity and its skill, but to the community 
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that sustains it, and because it does sustain it. The art of 
giving, the habit of helping, the spirit of sympathy which it 
has already evoked and cultivated has made this community a 
nobler one than it could have been without it. All honor to 
the noble women of Berkshire who conceived and created it, 
and who, for these fifteen years, have struggled to maintain it, 
and have seen it grow, under their kindly care, more useful 
every year, so that as it stands to-day it may be said to be 
fifteen times as useful as it was at the beginning. 

No one can read the annual reports which record the ever 
growing work of this institution without realizing what an im- 
mense influence and power for good a few zealous and devoted 
women can command, and how surely they enlist the sympathy 
and the aid of great numbers in many places. It is one of its 
best guarantees for success that it relies for iU needed resources 
not upon single rich endowments, but upon countless httle 
streams of charity from all quarters. And necessarily its chief 
work must always be done by women. Among all the employ- 
ments which modern civilization is constantly throwing open 
to women certainly none is more worthy of her than that of an 
educated and technically trained nurse. As there can be no 
man too gifted, too brilliant, or too broad to adorn the ranks of 
the medical profession — so there can be no woman too gifted, 
too brilliant, or too tender to serve in the ranks of the nurses. 
I believe that in no department of human work has there been 
a more marked advance in the character and qualities of its 
votaries than in this of nursing the sick. Dickens' description 
of the public nurse of his day in one of his most popular novels, 
contained only too much truth, in spite of its exaggeration. 
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Then it was that one of the most refined and most brilliant 
women that England ever knew devoted her life to the eleva- 
tion of nursing as a profession. She indeed reformed the sani- 
tary condition of the British Army — we might almost say the 
British Nation — and by the great results she accomplished she 
won the gratitude and admiration not of her own country only, 
but of all men and all women. But it is sometimes forgotten 
that she prepared herself for her great work by ten long and 
patient years of practical study of the art. Her example has 
been as effective as the result of her work was wonderful, and 
to-day, in all the training schools, great and small, you will find 
educated and accomplished women — some out of pure benevo- 
lence, many as a professional work of Ufe, studying and prac- 
ticing to prepare themselves for the care of the sick, and there 
is no reason why any woman should heritate to devote herself 
to so noble a calling. 

One word in conclusion about the future support of this 
beneficent institution. It is not to be supposed for a moment 
that this rich donation of Mr. Bishop's will put it beyond the 
need of further and continual aid. The greater its expansion, 
the greater its needs. The more good it does, the more and 
the more it will constantly be called upon to do, and while wc 
testify by our presence here to-day our appreciation of his gen- 
erous gift, we will carry with us to our homes the resolution to 
continue and extend its usefulness by sustaining it in the future 
with larger means even than in the past. And so long as that 
beautiful medallion shall present to those who come to this 
house the bright and hopeful and manly features of the boy 
who ' was lost and is found again,' — ' who was dead and yet 
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lives/ — the name of Henry W. Bishop, abeady honored in 
Berkshire for three generations, shall here abide as one of its 
greatest treasures. 



I feel inadequate to this occasion, my friends, because there 
is so much tender sentiment connected with this place and hour, 
that it seems fitting that it should not be broken by other words 
than the key-note of to-day, which has been already uttered. 
Yet certain thoughts come to me, and in the circle of friend- 
ship, in this delightful Berkshire of ours, where we stand side 
by side and shoulder to shoulder in our common work, it seems 
that the least one can do on an occasion of this kind is to 
say " yes " to the kind invitation of our friend Mr. Bishop, who 
has asked that we shall in some way supplement the desire of 
his heart to give expression to this noble and lofty ideal, which 
he has reahzed so wonderfully and with so much power in the 
presence of us all to-day. 

One thought comes to my mind as I see these flowers about 
us, and as the fresh breath of heaven comes fanning our cheeks. 
It is the thought of the essential meaning of life. Perhaps 
there is no better way in which it is realized and made power- 
ful than by the conception of the poet Browning, as shown in 
the wonderful poem of Saul, where the boy David comes in 
with his harp upon his shoulders bending to the work of doing 
good to the arrested life of the poor king, and with the lilies 
that were entwined around his harp. As he enters into the 
monarch's presence and sings, he is the very picture of young 
and buoyant life. 
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And this picture brings us face to face with the thought of 
what we mean bj Life. 

Let us bear in mind that life is not existence ; that it takes 
us a long time to find this fact out, and that while we may have 
to deal with the later chapters and the sorrowful side of life we 
ought never to impinge on this for one moment in the bright 
life of our children about us ! Let the boys and girls have all 
the life they can ; let them wield the bat and ijie oar ; let them 
ride their horses and have the full enjoyment of physical life ; 
let the little girls enjoy their music and the dance ; and let us 
never crowd the thought of conscious existence with the other 
thought of what the later life may have in store for them. Let 
this come in time along with the other later thought of the full 
meaning of existence, as David came and sang away the evil 
spell before Saul, and realized the full meaning of life in years 
that came afterwards. Let our children and our friends step- 
ping into youth drink to the full its whole meaning, that first 
great conception of life, that it is all joyous existence ! Oh ! 
let this joy be theirs, the joy of physical health, living in the 
gladness and pleasure of the dawning possibilities of the future. 
Let us never for one moment arrest the young, full, rich nature 
with the doubts and shadows of our after experience I 

But life opens up with new meaning in later days, when the 
soul through trial, atfliction, suffering, disease or any of the 
other revelations of maturity gets a glimpse that it is following 
in the footsteps of the Master! Then the soul sees in the 
thought of existence the higher attributes of life, and crowned 
with the crown of thorns begins to take in its true conception, 
that it has not to do with tnere physical existence, but that it 
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is in the quality and character of the personality that the moral 
element of the soul expresses itself. This is life ; the other 
was mere existence. 

You remember Lord Nelson, who went into battle bedecked 
with the insignia of his office, a shining mark for his foes. 
But he said that he had won this insignia in life, and that he 
would die with his medals on in conscious life. So when we 
want the memory of an arrested life to survive, when we want 
to give to one who has not lived out to the full his nature's ut- 
most capacity, its final potentiality, we think of life not in the 
light of existence, but we think of the arrested career as, after 
all, making itself felt in some way on the gracious moral side of 
character. 

And thus the supreme desire of the matured experience of 
the father would realize to the full what the arrested life of the 
child might have become. Our friend, the donor of this house, 
is content with no other explanation of the meaning of his boy's 
arrested career, than the complete conception that life in its 
fullest meaning and power must be not only existence, but that 
it must have a definite element and attribute of its own, and 
must make itself felt in the benediction of a nature which 
knows that true life is only that which we live in common with 
the Life of God. 

And in this way the Father would make the arrested life of 
the son in the eyes of this community a conscious and continu- 
ous blessing. 

" In Him was life, and the life was the light of men," the 
apostle said of the Master. For it is only in the life that the 
meaning and revelation of light comes to us. Thus as we bear 
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in mind the full and complete meaning of this hour, we must 
remember that it stands for the consecrated purpose of a father's 
love, so that the community in which he has lived should recog- 
nize that his dear boy's arrested life, which up to this point of 
suffering and death had been but a glad exuberance of exis- 
tence, should be for the coming days and to the generations 
that were to come after him, a full, rich, complete life, filled 
with a moral and divine benevolence, and that the young nature 
on which the sun had set so very early should not be a spent 
force of mere existence, but a life which should be known to 
this community as one whose ultimate purpose would be that 
of blessing and of doing good. 

And to-day we have met in this beautiful house to honor our 
friend's motive. The house is built with stone and brick and 
mortar and it is a beautiful dream woven into stone, but my 
friends it is the soul, it is the departed spirit, after all, which has 



made this building, for the material body of this house has 
grown around the demands of tlie absent spirit. Thus it always 
is to us in life. If only there is soul, then there is always tliat 
touch of the divine spark in human nature which must work 
its way out and make itself felt. It cannot be hidden, for it is 
God in man — God in human nature, and the spirit makes itself 
always manifest first, while the body is, after all, but a covering 
for the spirit. We may lay the body down at night and rest, 
and take it up again the next morning in some other sphere, 
for it is God only who maketli us to dwell in safety, and he 
who keepeth us will not slumber. And to-day we rejoice in 
the fact that the spirit of the one who has passed away, has 
lived and moved and had a being here in our community, and 
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has made that spirit felt, so that the Father completes the son's 

unfinished life with a building which will always tell us of the 

inner or spiritual side of life, and will in itself be forever a 

benediction. 

And thus the words of the boy with the harp become true, 
as in years afterwards, amid toil and trial and sorrow, he wrote 

out to the full, the rich, deep, spiritual meaning of life — 

" He asked life of Thee ; — and Thou gavest him a long life, 

even forever and forever." 



May the beauty of the Lord, our God, be upon us ; and es- 
tablish Thou the work of our hands upon us ; yea, the work of 
our hands estabhsh Thou it. And may the Love that passeth 
knowledge bring us all into mercy and the peace of God. 

Amen. 



BY-LAWS. 



1. The officers of the Corporation shall consist of a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Clerk, Treasurer, and a Board of twelve Trustees. 

2. The first board of Trustees shall be elected by the Corporation by 
ballot, four for one year, four for two years and four for three years from 
the 29th day of September, 1887. and thereafter four Trustees shall be 
elected at each annual meeting for three years. At least two trustees shall 
be residents of the town of Lenox. Any person elected a Trustee shall, upon 
his written acceptance of the oflice, become a member of the Corporation. 
Five Trustees shall constitute a quorum. 

3. The Board of Trustees shall have power from time to time to elect 
by ballot suitable persons to be members of said Corporation, provided that 
the whole number of members at any one time shall not exceed forty. Notice 
of such election shall forthwith be given by the Clerk and shall be void un- 
less the party elected shall signify in writing acceptance of such membership 
within one month. The Trustees shall annually elect a sufficient number of 
corporators, so that the whole number shall be not less than thirty. 

4. The Corporation shall elect a Clerk and Treasurer by ballot. The 
Trustees shall elect one of their own number to be President, and one of their 
own number to be Vice-President. These elections shall all be annual. 

The Treasurer shall give such bond as the Trustees shall determine. 

5. If a proper location shall be conveyed to the corporation adjacent to, 
or in the vicinity of, the land occupied by the House of Mercy, a corporation 
duly established by law and located in the town of Pittsfield, the Trustees 
shall, upon such terms and conditions as shall be mutually agreed upon, 
place such buildings as may be erected, upon the land so conveyed, by the 
corjDoration, or for its use, and the personal property designed to be used in 
connection with the same, in charge of the House of .Mercy ; provided it shall, 
in the place, name and stead of this corporation, maintain a Training School 
for nurses in connection therewith, and maintain for the use of the inhabitants 
of the town of Lenox free beds in the room in said buildings, to be called 
the " Lenox room," the room and bcJds to be used and occupied under such 
rules and regulations as may be mutually agreed upon : and so long as said 
House of Mercy shall continue to occupy such buildings, and maintain 
such Training School, the Trustees shall pay over annually, or oftener. to 
the House of Mercy, the income of all funds of the corporation not required 
for the maintenance and repairs of its buildings, and their equipment, and its 
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other necessary expenses. In case of a failure to mutually agree as to any 
matters embraced in this by-law, the subject matter of difference shall be de- 
termined by a Judge of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts on 
application of either party. 

6. The Trustees shall annually appoint three members of the Corporation 
who shall visit and inspect the School, at least twice in the year, at periods 
other than the time of holding the annual meeting, and make report to the 
Trustees at said annual meeting. The House of Mercy shall be required to 
make report annually to the Trustees, of their transactions in the care and 
maintenance of the School. 

7. The annual meeting of the Corporation and of the Trustees shall be 
held on the last Thursday of September of each year. 

8. The seal of the Corporation shall bear the words 

"Henry W. Bishop, 3rd, 

Memorial Training School for Nurses. 

Incorporated A. D. 1888." 

9. Annual meetings shall be called by a notice of the same in one or more 
papers published in Pittsfield, and a written or printed notice mailed to each 
Corporator at least two weeks before the time of meeting. 

10. Special meetings shall be called by the Clerk whenever requested by 
the President, two members of the Board of Trustees, or five members of the 
Corporation. The notice of such meetings to be published and served in the 
same manner as for the annual meetings, but the notice for special meetings 
shall contain a reference to the business proposed to be acted upon. 

11. Ten members of the Corporation shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

12. These By-Laws may be altered, or amended, at any meeting of the 
Corporation, in the call for which notice is given of the proposed changes, by 
a vote of two-thirds of the corporators. By-Law number five, however, shall 
not be altered or amended without the written consent of the House of Mercy. 
The written vote of any corporator filed with the clerk before the time of 
meeting, shall be counted as if personally cast. 
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